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The ChiMten’s h'stvspapei', March 13 , I043 

WHO'S Afraid? 


If we are to be worthy of all the blood 
^ that IS pouring out for us abroad we 
must be bold at home. 

If our people are to be sustained at the 
peak of their,energies, to endure to the end 
all this tears, toil, and sweat, they must 
know that it is not in vain. Russia, astound¬ 
ing mankind by her deathless victories, 
has the' inspiration of. her achievements 
day by day ; well she knows that, life is to 
be worth-living' in' the days to come. The 
Russian people are moving to a greatness 
liheir Tsars never dreamed of. 

Equal Sacrifice . 

And we in our small island, so small for 
the great burdens it must bear, are we to 
have no mighty inspiration to urge us on ? 
Would it not lift up our hearts and set 
imagination stirring . if the Government 
gave us an Atlantic Charter of our own ? 
It is not to be doubted that there is a certain 
disappointment in the country that our 
Government, so brave abroad, is anything 
but brave at home. 

Not- yet, in the fourth year of war, has 
it had the courage to demand the equal 
sacrifice which is the only just way of 
carrying on a struggle for existence. Not 
yet has it fairly faced the question of bringing 
luxuries into line with necessities. Selfish 
men sit down to breakfasts worthy.of a 
palace in. peacetime and dinners ' fit for 
Caesar, and one half of the country spends 
two million pounds a day on unrationed 
luxuries while the other half is rationed Tor 
everything it needs. , 

Jt may be said that no Government has 
ever yet been strong enough.to deal with 
these things, but it is not so; they were dealt 
with in the last war, simply and effectively 
and without a grumble. Now our Govern¬ 
ment has the marvellous idea of closing 
chui*ches to save coal, but then the idea 
was to. close publichouses to speed up the 
war. Well may we wish the sons had the 
courage of their fathers. 

The truth is that the Government is 
far behind the people in imagination. It 
has riot even dared to stop a man using 
petrol to carry on his gambling business. 
Millions who live in the country'knov/ how 
hard life is without a drop of petrol, yet 
it is held to be Tight for tipsters to motor 
to their racing stands, and for anyone to. 
take a taxi to the dogs. We fill Trafalgar 
Square with giant planes and army bands 
and flying banners to persuade our people 
to save a little more, yet night after night 
the sham sport of dog-racing goes on, and 
the money gambled on the Totalisator alone' 
is a hundred thousand pounds for every day. 

Courage Will Save Us 

It would be a pity if the impression were 
to get abroad that the Government is against 
the Beveridge Report, for its general welcome 
has been an encouragement to reformer^ 
all over the world, creating the vision of a 
nation secure from want and sheltered in 
peace and freedom. It is clear that the 
Government is oil the people’s side, but it 
is far from courageous in its dealing with 
so great a matter. How glorious is the 
opportunity for a Ministry of Social Security 
to be forging the way to a Better World, 
a constant inspiration to our hard-w'orking 
and long-tried people ! 

It would be easy to make a list of things 


the Government is afraid of in these days 
when nothing but courage will save us ; 
and it is a pathetic thing'to contemplate. 
Every day we see complaints that plans for 
the .future are held up because of official 
do-nothings, and everybody knows that. 
Committees sit for months or years to 
study big problems, probing the brains 
of the best authorities on them, issuing 
noble reports,'with no result except to fill 
a.few more pigeon-holes with dusty papers. 

of our National Parks ? It was only 
. the other day that Sir Norman Birkett 
echoed the bitter disappointment of the best 
people in the country that this serious 
question, so vital to our future, has been 
neglected for years in spite of a degree of 
unanimity .which is perhaps unparalleled' 
on any othfer matter of national concern, 
A Government that would allow Dovedale to 
slip into the hands of the spoilers would 
deserve to be execrated by every Englishman. 

And what of our education ? We have 
a noble Education Minister, yearning to 
carry out the reforms that will make the next 
generation of our youth fit for the burden 
it must bear and the great world-work it 
must do ; but his schemes remain on paper, 
our children are turned out into the mael¬ 
strom of a world like this at fourteen before 
they know what life is for, and the giant 
of Ignorance has the future of the nation 
in its grip. One would have thought that 
Parliament had time to pass an Education 
Bill to help to make the war worth while. 

The Nation Expectant 

But it has not time, apparently, even to 
give our babies clean milk. It never has 
had time Tor that For a whole generation 
and more thousands of our children have 
been drinking dirty milk, teeming with the 
germs of disease: Our Ministry of Health 
has at its head one of the most earnest men 
in our national life, yet he sees this milk 
going out to our children, as alllhis pre¬ 
decessors have done, and must throw up his 
hands in despair. _ So decadent is democracy' 
with its children’s milk. 

Nor has our Governnient the courage 
to' act, in .the highest interest of the State, 
on knowledge which all wise men know 
to be true. It is afraid to act boldly against 
the carelessness and selfishness behind the 
great Road Tragedy, or to compel all parents 
to do what the best parents do and save 
their children from the peril of diphtheria. 
The 'disease has become a grave danger 
in these days when we need to encourage 
the growth of our population, and it can be 
avoided by inoculation, painless and harmless.. 
Millions have so been saved, but millions 
more are unprotected. The .Government 
apparently does not believe that it is its 
children’s keeper, and is afraid to compel the 
backward parents to do their duty to. their' 
offspring on whose lives the future of the 
nation depends.- ^ . 

^HO is it that is afraid in these courageous 
days to take the bold steps that would ' 
thrill our people and prepare the way for the 
Great Peace ? It is the vital year of our long 
history, and never was the nation, more ex¬ 
pectant. It may be said that it stands on tip-- 
' toe, waiting for a little of the deathless courage 
of Montgomery’s men, of the fearless spirit 
of our pilots, of the invincible valour of our 
seamen, to penetrate the walls of Whitehall 
and the halls of Parliament. arOsvjr Hae 



Manning small craft serving ships at anchor .is 
one of the many useful jobs of the WRNS 


United States and the Peace 

important step has been Mr .Welles points out that 
taken by the United States in there already exists a model 
its proposal for a conference to for the world.-in the American 
consider social security after the republics, a system .which gives 
war-. The idea is that repre- the smallest State the same 
sentatives of the United Nations freedom and security as the 
should meet very soon to go into greatest. The creation of the 
the question of food supplies. same kind of decent inter- 
The conference, says Mr Sum- national relationship is the aim 
ner Welles, .would strive to of the United Nations. As the 
establish one of the Four Free- food question will be the most 
doms, freedom from want, and pressing of all when the time 
would reveal flaws in national comes, Mr Welles hopes the 
thinking, making it clear that the Allies will meet to consider it 
real interests of nations are com- within the next few weeks, and 
mon to all. not let great opportunities pass. 

The Farmer Pilot Has An Idea 

y ^iTTLE. does . the clever, sheep- been on a sheep farm, and seen 
dog know how far his cleyer- the way the dog rounded up the 
ness goes in the world. sheep? Some had, .but what 

Oiir airmen were pounding a that to do with, the Japs; 

Japanese stronghold . in the . ttiey could. not be rounded 
Pacific and seemed unable to tip by a sheepdog. Well, they 
move them., They would bomb would' see. said the sheep 
them time • after time, and farmer. They-would round the 
still the Jap guns replied. The ' Japs'up with machine-guns. . 
bombing seemed useless. Our artillery was asked to stop 

One of the pilots was an Aus- for a few minutes while the 
tralian sheep farmer, and he pilots flew low and circled the 
had an idea. He called the area,, closing in all the time while 
pilots together and said they firing their guns, with the result 
were being outwitted by the that the Japs were rounded up 
Japs, who scattered themselves Tike sheep into the centre. Then 
to escape the bombs and came another word to the artillery 
together when the bombing and all was over. The way of 
ended. ' Had his mates ever a sheepdog had saved the da,v. 
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The ChU<ir^n’i Newspoper, March 13, 1943 


A Parliament For Jamaica L/ttle JVev^s Reels 


pEBRUARY 10, 1943, will be a red-letter day in the story of 
* Jamaica, for it is the date of a dispatch-from^ Colonel 
Oliver Stanley, our Colonial Secretary, offering a ne\y ,Con- 
stitution to that long-suflfering island in the West Indies. 

The chief .advance , is . that pr^iare a Constitution for the 


.every grown man and woman is 
to have the vote, and by it to 
take part in the election of a 
House of Assembly, numbering at 
least 24. members. Five of these 
will sit on an Executive Council 
together with three official .and. 
two non-official members nomi¬ 
nated by its president, the 
Governor, who will have a 
casting vote only'. There wilV 
also be a Legislative Council. 

Colonel Stanley suggests that 
a system of five Committees con¬ 
sisting of members of the 
Assembly should be appointed to 
concentrate on general purposes, 
agriculture and lands, education, 
social welfare, and communica¬ 
tions, and so become the begin¬ 
nings of a ministerial system. 

It is proposed that this scheme 
should be considered by the 
present rulers and people of 
Jamaica with a view to its being 
tried for five years. If approved, 
our Government will forthwith 


King to sign. 

We must all hope that this far- 
reaching advance will meet, with 
Jamaican approval, and that the 
post-war problems of this im¬ 
portant colony will be faced in a 
spirit of goodwill. 

The problems which the five’ 
committees will deal with are at 
present included in those which 
Sir Frank, Stockdale has been 
solving with no little success since 
1940. It will be recalled that 
Britain undertook to provide 
£1,000,000 a year for 20 years for 
the benefit of the people of our 
West Indian islands, and it is this 
money that Sir Frank is placing 
in the areas and schemes that 
need it most. His latest Report 
has been issued as a White Paper, 
and the work already undertaken 
in health and education makes 
excelleht reading. We have 
made a good start in these 
•islands which have languished iif 
the hard years of this century. 


The Acorn Grows into a Mighty Oak 


Jt is remarkable to those who 
have lived through a genera¬ 
tion of politics to hear the criti¬ 
cism that .we cannot afford this 
or that, for it is this objection 
that has '^been raised against all 
our social reforms^ 

'^All the measures now ac¬ 
cepted for the benefit of the 
sick, the aged, and the widowed 
seemed to the politicians of a 
generation ago ’ the wildest and 
most ruinous of national under¬ 
takings. ■ 

One of the first public men to 
interest 'himself in old age 
.pensions was Sir * Edward 
Brabrooke, who was for inany 
years Chief Registrar of 
Friendly Societies, and there¬ 
fore an authority hardly to be 
challenged ’ in the matter. When 
pension debates were stirring 
the whole country he more 
than once declared that the 


highest that could be hoped 
was for a man of twenty to start 
paying £1 a year and continue 
to do so until he was 65. by 
which time the Government, 
having in the^ meanwhile taken 
his premiums and invested 
them, would allow him a pen¬ 
sion of eight shillings a week. 
No one was. to be compelled to 
join the scheme; pensions 
would be only for the thrifty, 
who had made 45 years of^ pro¬ 
vision for them. No nation, 
Sir Edward argued, could pos¬ 
sibly afford more than this. 

Such discussions, however,, 
were the insignificant acorn 
from which our great schemes' 
of social security have arisen, so 
triumphant today that Lord 
Bennett, said in the House of 
Lords that they are about the 
best he knows of in the world. 
And they have not ruined us. 


News From the Mule’s Back 


FASCINATING tale of loyalty 
and devotion comes from 
the jungles of Northern Burma, 
to refute the Japanese claim that 
under their rule Burma is to be 
freed from British shackles. 

By now, we imagine, most 
Burmese have experienced Japa¬ 
nese ideas of freedom for them¬ 
selves, learning in the most bitter 
school the difference between 
the promises of General Tojo's 
propagandists and their fulfil¬ 
ment. To them a message of 
hope comes by secret means from 
two Burman leaders whom they 
have learned to love and trust. 


One is a high official from the 
Shan States, another a rich land- 
owner who left his -estates rather 
than hold them under the Japs. 
Both these men are serving'as 
officers> with one of our mobile 
columns, and they carry a re¬ 
markable piece of . equipment. 

. It is duplicating luachine, 
strapped on the back of a mule. 
It prints news of the growing 
power of the Allies and deliver-* 
ance to come. By methods which 
must not be revealed,, these news- 
" sheets are distributed all over 
Occupied Burma, and are eagerly 
snatched Up and devoured by 
reader thirsting for such tidings. 


New Man-Power By a Stroke of the Pen 

ALL BEER STOPPED IN GERMANY 


J'ROM the middle of this month 
all supplies of beer are to be 
stopped in Germany, according 
to an order reported by Reuter’s 
Zurich correspondent. 

It is expected that this sharp 
r decree will add greatly to the 
fuel and transport available for 
the war, and will increase the 
working output of all munition 
workers throughout Germany, 
The destruction by the* RAP is 
devastating and the shortage of 


vehicles grows .with every raidf 
and 'the urgent need for man¬ 
power has made it imperative 
that every worker in the Reich 
should be 100 per cent'fit. 

'The Nazis have therefore 
adopted the principle laid down 
by the British ]\iedical Research 
Council, in the Report published 
by the British Government, that 
the idea that alcohol helps, the 
worker is a delusion, physio¬ 
logically unsound. 


Biggest Gift 

^NOTHER 17,000 acres of our 
lovely West Country are to 
come under the widespread wings 
of the National Trust, for Sir 
Richard Acland; M P, is giving 
his Killerton and' Holnicote 
estates, a gift in the grand 
manner. and the biggest ever 
made to the Trust. 

The Holnicote estate in Somer¬ 
set, with its 10,000 acres of moor¬ 
land, woodland, and farmland, 
dips down north of Dunkery 
Beacon towards the Bristol 
Channel, and embraces the 
villages of Selworthy, Allerford, 
Bossington, and Luccombe. 
Charming-villages they are, little 
gems in the English diadem of 
beauty—Allerford with its quaint 
old packhorse bridge, Bossington 
and its - giant walnut trees, 
Luccombe with its thatched cot¬ 
tages gleaming white, Selworthy 
hiding its beauty in the hills 
looking across to the dark, rolling 
heights of Exmoor. Each has its 
background of climbing woods, 
each has its own magic. 

• The Killerton estate is gathered 
about the Devon village of Broad - 
Clyst, seven miles from Exeter, 
and looks out on Dartmoor and - 
the Blackdown Hills. Here, 
serene at the foot of a hill, is the 
ancestral home of the Aclands; 
here is the stately 15th cen¬ 
tury church 'enshrining their 
memorials; here is a village of 
white-walls and thatched roofs 
that are a joy to see and an in¬ 
vitation to linger; here are scenes, 
of rare delight. 

To those who love the West 
Country (and who does not?) the 
National Trust’s acquisition of 
these estates is a rare piece*of 
good news; and to all who have 
spent days of enchantment in 
these wooded valleys, or have 
walked in glory on those hills, 
the good news comes with a 
thrill. The peace aim of many 
an Englishman in exile far away 
is simply to come back and be 
part of such happy landscapes. 

Picture on page 5 

Wonderful Glass 

After using glass for the. 
kitchen oven, the inventors are 
employing it for rafts. The new¬ 
est glass is so light that it will 
float and can support not only 
-rafts but pontoon bridges, and 
be used for lifebelts. ' 

It is called foam glass from its 
appearance, which is that of a 
glass made up of many thousands 
of tiny gas cells all distinct from 
one- another and each imperme¬ 
able. It is made by adding 
carbon to glass heated to liquid 
form, and then heating the 
mixture again to a temperature 
where the carbon diffuses itself 
as a gas among the glass and fills 
it with a 'myriad bubbles. ' 

I'he result is an opaque, rigid, 
cellular glass, which weighs only 
a 15th part of the weight of 
ordinary glass, or ten pounds to 
the cubic foot; and can be 
drilled or .sawn into blocks. . 

The new glass has been seen 
at an exhibition at the Build¬ 
ing Centre in Maddox Street, 
London, where, it was also seen 
in the form of cloth, cord, fibres 
finer than a hair, frying pans, and 
bricks. It certainly seems true, 
as Sir Owen Williams said, that 
the transparent qualities of 
glass have obscured its other 
virtues, and glass mast play an 
increasing "part in the new world. 


^HE Minister for. War declares 
that , General Montgomery’s 
Eighth Army is the finest intru- 
ment of war which has so far 
been fashioned in the history of 
the British Empire. 

By reorganising in the War 
Office,'. about one^ ’half of - the 
ordinary forms used by Field 
Force units have been abolished. 

I7i addition to many ships o/ 
wdr^ 'Canada lasts year produced 
a million tons of merchant 
shipping. 

Records kept by the Hudson‘s 
Bay Company show that in 
Canada’s North-West winter has 
shortened by ten days in 200 
years. 

Geoffrey Steele, a trapper of 
Cape Bathurst in the Yukon, 
joined' the R C A F in Montreal 
last month after a dog-sledge and 
train Journey lasting two months 
and four days. 

The Red Cross Penny-a~Week 
^Fund, founded by Lord.Iliffe, has 
now raised five million pounds.. 

giR Charles Igglesden, one of 
the most famous and popular 
of the men of Kent,^-has nqw 
been editor of the Kentish 
Express for 61 years, which we 
believe to be the longest record 
for the editor of .any paper. 

America is shortening the length 
of matches, and by doing so will 
save seven million feet of timber 
in nine months. 

A Home Guard of 19, charged 
with being absent from> duty,, 
told the court at Rochdale that 
he could 7ieither read, 7ior write, 
but could count his wages. 

■ All Nigeria’s production of 
natural silk has been bought by 
the United Kingdom, ahd is now 
being used in large 'quantities 
for parachutes. ^ 

Sir Vere Hobart has handed 
over his Gatcombe estate ip the 
Isle of wight, 830 acres, with Gat- 
combe House .. and Sheat 'Manor 
Farm, to the care of the National 
Trust. 

The Gover7i7ne7it proposes to 
train hundreds of thousands of 
builders for the reconstruction 
after the war. 


A man has lately died in a- 
London hospital after being 
there 64 years. 

Canada’s new synthetic rubber 
plant, which it is hoped will be in 
operation by September, will pro¬ 
duce .40,000 tons of .synthetic 
rubber yearly, enough, for all the 
Dominion’s normal peacetime re¬ 
quirements. 

,The Nazi looters have carried 
off from Holland to a museum at 
Liitz 171 Aitstfia famous paintings 
by Van Dyck, Rubens, Vermeer, 
a7id Reinbraiidt, among them 
Rembrandt's -^''Titus'' and Fer- 
meer's '\Painter m His Studio." 

Nearly 1,200,000 tons of pit 
props taken from Scottish forests 
have been forwarded to-British 
collieries by the L M S' in the 
past 12 months.^ 

Youth News Reel 

old Scout of the island of 
Malta, Mr Charles Leferle, 
is the head of Canada’s great 
salvage organisation. 

Lieutenant L. W. A. Bennington, 
D S O, a leading submarine com¬ 
mander, received his earliest naval 
training as a Sea Scout. 

The 8th St Marylehone Troop, 
in celebrating its twe7iiy-first 
birthday, recalls that the Troop 
has camped m France, Denmark, 
Sicitzerla7id, Gerinany, Jersey, 
Belgium, and Sca7idinavia; 87 
old boys are 7iotv m the Forces. 

gUPERINTENDENT HERBERT DAR¬ 
LING of the Mounties, who 
has become Saskatchewan’s new 
Provincial Scout Commissioner, ■ 
declares: “I have never had 
anything to do with a Scput in 
my'capacity as a policeman. A 
Scout has no time for what is 
.wrong.” 

A letter received at Boys Brigade 
headquarters tells of the gather¬ 
ing together of ten Old Boys at 
Takoradl on the Gold. Coast and 
the formation there of an Old 
Boys Association. 

A . Church Parade of 900 boys 
at Gateshead teas a feature of a 
recent .Boys Brigade tveekend on 
Tyneside. 


A Great British Sculptor 


gOME members of the Brains 
Trust, replying to a question, 
derided our British sculpture, 
and said that generally speaking 
it is a form of art. for which we 
have no special genius. 

- This can hardly be a view 
widely held in this country. 

Though we may not have pro¬ 
duced a Michael .Angelo or a 
Phidias, none will deny some 
measure of greatness to such 
sculptures as Hamo Thorny- 
croft’s Cromwell, Charles Jag- 
geris Royal Artillery Memorial at 
Hyde Park Corner, and the won¬ 
derful Peace Quadriga by Adrian 
Jones. Countless others, too, with 
no marked objection to a • 
sculptor portraying that'which 
ordinary mortals can compre¬ 
hend, will have suspected more 
than a touch of genius in the 
art oi Sir William Reynolds- 
Stephens; who has just passed on 
at the age of 80. 

Sir -William, who was a true 
Briton though born in Detroit, 
was an accomplished and many- 
sided artist—sculptor, painter, 
worker in metals, designer of 
furniture, and specialist in the 
interior decoration of houses and 
churches. 

Arthurian legend inspired 
some of his sculpture, but his 
genius flourished most in the 
field of portraits and memorials, 
one of his most successful works 


being the St Paul’s monument to 
Sir William Orchardson, with its 
figure of Napoleon so familiar in 
that artist’s picture of the 
emperor on the Bellerophon. 

The list of Reynolds-Stephens’s 
work is a very long one, but he 
will perhaps be best remembered 
for The Roj'al Game, bought by 
the Chantrey Bequest, in which 
he combined his gifts as a sculp¬ 
tor with his skill as a craftsman 
in metals. This"^ captivating 
group, symbolising the struggle 
for ^ mastery between England' 
and Spain; shows Queen Eliza¬ 
beth and Philip the Second play¬ 
ing chess with little shipig, and 
the detail is expert and intricate, 
from the Tudor roses on the 
queen’s gown to the enamel on 
the king’s slippers.* 

Such a work of art is a joy for 
ever, and Sir William Reynolds- 
Stephens was in himself the com¬ 
plete answer to all, who deny 
British genius in sculpture. 

THINGS SEEN 

A 16-year-old boy in charge of 
16 lions and tigers at the London 
Zoo. 

A 95-year-old W V S member 
working on camouflage at Ted- 
dington. ^ 

Little children in Burma in the 
street beating a gong to an¬ 
nounce an air raid. 
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A GREAT CHANGE 
FOR GIRLS 

Over 1500 children's nurseries, 
200 of them ifi London, are now 
available for children under five, 
and 618 of them are affiliated to 
the National Society of Chil¬ 
dren’s Nurseries. 

Seme 20,000 children are now 
looked after in the ^society’s 
nurseries, and over 2000 young 
nurses are being trained in 
them. All but 51 of. the 
nurseries affiliated to the society 
are now serving as training 
centres for young girls taking 
up nursery nursing as a career. 

Nursery nursing, says the* 
National Society, is taking on a 
new meaning today. It offers a 
new career for young girls which 
is of the greatest importance to 
the war effort, and provides 
them with a training which will 
be invaluable to them when they 
marry. Thousands of young 
girls under 18 are wanted 
urgently to take up the work. 
Children's nurseries have come 
to stay, and there will be a big 
demand for ‘ trained nursery 
nurses after the war, 

GUADALCANAL 

BIRDS 

Guadalcanal is known to most 
of us only as the scene of the 
struggle to ttirow the Japs off 
an island sv/ept with bomb and 
fire. But there is another side to 
it, for it is a territory of luxuriant 
vegetation and strange birds. 

Two birds that are unique are 
now shown at the U S Museum of 
Natural- History: the brush fowl, 
which buries its eggs in ferment- 
ins leaves, so that' the warmth 
may incubate them: and , the 
dwarf climbing cockatoo. This 
pretty creature, no bigger than a 
sparrow, climbs trees like a wood¬ 
pecker, and nests in an ant-heap. 


Three Quacks For the Dentist 


BLUE mallard duck in Peeks- 
kill. New York, is in danger 
of becoming a bore, lor he will 
try to talk about his operation, 
quacking a tribute to his doctor 
every'time he opens his beak. 

A few months ago Dr Poritzky, 
a dentist, .was sitting with his 
wife in a park watching the 
swans and ducks being fed. 
They noticed that one scrawny- 
lopking duck was looking very 
unhappy and seemed to be left 
out of ' things. Throwing him 
some breadcrumbs, Dr Poritzky 
was amazed to find that he had 
no upper bill, and could not eat 
the'crumbs. Tiie. dentist was full 
of compassion for the little fellow, 
and found out that the beak had 

THE UHKNOWN PLANET 

Sir James Jeans lately told us 
that a solar , system wdth planets 
about it like our own was prob¬ 
ably of very rare occurrence; and 
that the chances of one ever 
- being found were more improb¬ 
able still. ' 

But an American astronomer 
has announced a hint of one in 
the constellation of Cygnus, the 
Swan, where there is a double 
star with each star circling round 
the other. They do not circle as 
regularly as they should. There 
are small perturbations in their 
orbital journeys which appear to 
show that some unseen body be¬ 
longing to their system is drag¬ 
ging them from time to time out 
of their paths. This cannot be 
another star, because the irregu¬ 
larities are too small; and it is 
calculated that the body is a 
planet about 16 times the size of 
.Jupiter, or a 60th of our sun. By 
no possible means can we ever 
see it, but the idea is interesting. 


been lost in a fight with a snap¬ 
ping turtle. 

“ I will make him a new beak of 
plastic/’* declared the dentist. 
The park attendants gave their, 
consent at once, and Dr Poritzky 
went home with his patient under 
his arm. At the surgery impres- 
■ sions were taken of the stub in 
wax and plaster, Donald Duck 
being calm and cooperative but a 
bit puzzled. The stump of the 
bill- was painted with silver 
nitrate, and the new beak of .pink 
plastic was fastened on it with 
stainless steel wire. 

Donald Duck was amazed at 
his new adornment, which was- 
transparent and looked like the 
handle of a toothbrush. He 

CURE FOR 50 
ABSENTEES , 

'A telegram has lately been sent 
to fifty persistent absentees, from 
war work. This is what it said : 

“Thank you very much for tak¬ 
ing the day off.* By doing so you 
are helping me to beat the de- 
. cadent democracies. Adolf Hitler.” 

We understand that not one of 
the fifty has been absent since. 


A Year in the Army 


The hluck darkness of the 
night is over and toe can see the 
dawn approachmg; but there is 
still so7ne time yet to high noon, 
and still more to the calm of 
evening. Sir James Grigg 

go the Secretary for War began 
his review of the Army in 
1942. Passing on to the great 
achievement of the year, the 
North African Expedition, he 
explained that the preparations 
began in March and involved 
the provision, collection, pack¬ 
ing, marking, and despatching 
of hundreds of thousands of 
tons of stores and thousands of 
. vehicles. Little did we imagine, 
.when we saw. an odd railway 
truck full of queer things, that' 


it might be part of the huge 
enterprise that was to change 
the face of the war. 

In three weeks 185,000 men, 
20,000 vehicles, and 220,000 tons 
of stores wTre moved to ports 
in this country, using up. 1120 
trains and 15,000 w'agons. All 
these had later, to be moved 1200 
miles to Africa. ... 

- A . million' tons of stores w^ere 
sent round the Cape to various 
places during the year, with 
half a million men and 50,000 
tanks, vehicles, or guns. 

During the year the War 
Office took over an' extra seven 
million acres of. land for train¬ 
ing troops, nearly twice as much 
as all Yorkshire. 


A CHARTER 

There ‘ is much talk of 
Children's Charters. Here is 
one for which Mr Eddie 
Williams, Chairman of the 
Children's Nutrition Council 
of Wales, has fought for years, 

A Good Dinner 

A Pint of Milk a Day 

.Warm Clothing 

Sound Footwear 

Plenty of Sleep 

Fair Opportunity 

A Happy Childhood 

Better Houses & Schools 


whipped his head from side to 
side in a‘vain effort-to loosen it, 
but it stayed secure. In his ex¬ 
citement he clicked his bills to- - 
gether like castanets. But his 
restored quack was what pleased 
him most of all. Before the 
operation he had been mute; now 
he could chatter to his heart's 
content. As for eating, he could 
do it with gusto and began, to 
fatten up. His' crop became 
plump and his feathers, became 
brilliant and. lustrous. 

It was a very, different duck 
who was taken back to'the lake. 
He was no longer meek- and re- 
. tiring, and now he has jlots ■ of 
friends and. is. the centre of at¬ 
traction in waterfowl society. 

GREEK WOMEN CALLING 

The National Organisation of 
Greek Women makes-this appeal 
to the iDomen of the free world. 

We may starve, we may have 
become human shadows, but. we 
bear our hunger with pride. We 
see our children pining away. 
Our hearts ai^ torn, but we will 
not give in. Every day cur kins- 
■ men fall fighting in the towns 
and mountains. We mourn for 
them, but we fully realise how 
indispensable is their sacrifice for 
the great thing called Liberty. 

We want you to give us a 
. promise that ~ tomorrow', w^hen 
the hour of victory shall sound, 
all of us united shall demand, 
nay^ shall insist on'the creation 
of a new” w”orld free from all 
forms of tyranny, from wars and 
destruction; a world based on the 
freedom of the individual, and on 
social and universal justice. This 
promise will serve to lighten the 
burden of our bondage. 


COLOUR, MUSIC, 

AND WORK 

Lord Nuffield is not content to 
set up a Trust to improve the 
conditions of life and work. So 
far as his own works are con¬ 
cerned, Sir Miles Thomas, vice- 
chairman of Morris Motors, has. 
stated: ' 

“ The basic idea is that it is far 
better to keep people wrell than to 
leave them to fall sick and 
become the subject of medical 
attention.' It seems to Lord 
Nuffield that the best way to 
carry this but is to combine the 
work of factory caterers and 
dieticians. The influence of 
colour on work is very important. 
It has been discovered that fawn, 
light brown, and green have the 
most restful effect. Music also is 
held to be important in the keep 
fit plan. It is played at the 
Morris-works at all meal times.” 

Lord Nuffield is adding to his 
factory plan a new Welfare 
Centre with X-ray and other. 
apparatus. 

WHERE THE 
PENNIES GO 

A correspondent in Kent writea 
to say that a'young woman 'went 
some time ago to tlie secretary of 
a local organisation to explain 
that she could no longer pay the 
few pence a week necessary to 
keep in benefit, as her husband 
was ill and she needed every 
copper. 

But the woman' was smoking a 
cigarette as she talked to the 
secretary and, ns she leift him lit 
a new one from the stub of the 
•old one. She probably wonders 
why her application for help was 
turned down. 


School For Sea Stokers 


AGE OF CHIVALRY 

An old lady who had just 
arrived by train had two heavy 
suitcases. A woman porter lifted 
them out of the carriage for her 
and began carrying them along 
the platform, but the task was 
almost too much for her. 

An Army officer strode up to 
her, saluted "smartly, and said, 
smiling, “Carry your bag, miss?” 

The bag v/as handed to him, and 
the little procession'went cheerily 
to the barrier. 


Qp all the men v/ho keep the 
name and fame of cur fight- 
. ing-ships and merchant galleons 
glorious, usually the least-re¬ 
membered are the stoktTS. But 
today, when from all ends of the 
earth we hear tales of their quiet 
heroism and devotion, and their 
gallant sacrifice, we think of 
them more often, and with 
greater pride and understanding. 

There is a stoker MP now who 
will remind us of our 'debt to his 
comrades when occasion arises, 
we do not doubt, and not far 
' from . his constituency, in 
London’s East End, there is now 
a “cellar school " .where men of 
many. callings in civil life are 
learning to be firemen and trim-, 
mers for the merchant navy. 


The Merchant Navy Training - 
School for firemen was formed 
last Spring and has already sent 
500 trained stokers to sea. Every 
fortnight it sends out 40 more. 
The classes, under Chief Engi¬ 
neer Robert Gilchrist, include 
men who were once bus conduc¬ 
tors, iron-workers, lorry drivers, 
clerks, all sorts of men. They are 
learning to stoke the fires of 
victory, and we cannot do with¬ 
out them. 

When these men return to 
their old jobs we think they will 
do more than has yet been" done 
to tell the world what it owes to 
the stoker, and-to see that the 
wretched pay and conditions 
which used to be his lot are never . 
again inflicted on him. 
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Salute the Merchant Navy 


OVERSIGHT 

’T’he Minister of Fuel is doing 
excellently in saving coal 
and we congratulate him on his 
success in avoiding rationing. 

Perhaps Major ' Lloyd George 
will forgive us if we call his 
attention to an oversight in his 
Department. It has written to 
the' Churches suggesting that 
much fuel would be saved if 
half the churches could be closed 
in winter months, but apparently 
the invitation to close half the 
public-houses has not yet been 
sent out. 

Minions Going to 
the Dogs 

*T'he greyhound tracks carry 
on and the betting is more 
and more. 

On 6g tracks 'the totalisator 
receipts' have gone up from 
;^32,ooo,ooo in 1938.' to 
^36,500,000 in 1941, and the 
probability is that 1942 will show 
a remarkable increase, for Bir¬ 
mingham tracks alone increased 
last - year. by. .75 per cent and 
took £i,7i9,5^S —more than 
double the figures of the last 
year of peace. In Rotherham the 
money wasted oh betting last 
year was three times as much as 
in 1939. and the same story goes 
on everywhere. It must break 
the heart of Lord Kindersley 
and the National Savings. Com¬ 
mittee, and we must all hope 
it wiU soon move the heart of 
the Government, for there is no 
more scandalous waste in the 
whole nation than this. 

© 

A New Fact For the 
Encyclopedias . 

LJow many things are now 
happening for the first 
time we do not know, but they 
must be countless. 

One of them is the distance 
at which fires have ,been seen, 
and another is the height to 
'which matter has been blown up 
in the air by explosive forces. 

The highest point yet reached 
by bombed ' material after an 
explosion has just been noted in 
Tunisia, where the ruins were 
flung up 7000 feet, 40 times as 
high as the Nelson Column. 


A N Atlantic crossing in 
summer can be anything 
but a pleasant experience. The 
ship may be a twenty thousand 
tonner,'* but her plates and 
timbers creek' and crunch as 
she pitches and tosses in the 
trough of the giant waves. 

The wind can rise to gale 
force,* and tjiere may be a fog 
comparable to anything known, 
on the Yorkshire ]\Ioors. There 
are icebergs, too; and the 
traveller will welcome his 
warmest winter clothing. No 
Atlantic voyage is ever'quite 
straightforward, for even when * 
the sea lanes are All CIear there 
are other perils of the deep. 

But think of that trip in 
winter time. Imagine how 
intense must be the cold when 
. 200 tons of ice winding to the 
ship'^s framework. Try to 
visualise the men on watch and 
on. the bridge ; the deck hands; 
aiid the stokers. Above all, 
remember how liable they are 
in times like these to attacks 
from the air, surface raiders, 
and U-boats. Such circum¬ 
stances and conditions may well' 

WHY? 

biEN a farm labourer filled 
- carts with dung for fifty 
hours weekly the Wage Board 
setup by the Government decreed 
that thirty-two shillings weekly 
was recompense. But when that 
same Government employed that* 
same man in the same parish to 
fill that same cart with soil in 
the construction of an aerodrome 
he received nearly double the 
wage. Why ? A. G. Street 
. > - 
Little Hero 

Touring a violent night air raid 
the only occupants of a 
certain house were a mother 
and her little boy of seven. 

Mother closed her eyes and 
covered her ears, and in an 
instant she felt two tiny hands 
stroking her cheeks, and heard a 
voice of cheerful confidence say¬ 
ing, “ Don’t be frightened, ^lum- 
mie : God will be good to us.” 




Under the Editor's Table 


Spued Blue is the 
name' of'a new 
colour for ' dresses. 
Willit ruii - 

^HE man who invented ' 
the vevolvlng door 
niddehis fortune* ' The 
turning point in Jiis 
career* • ' 

‘ ^ 

Travellers making 
long train journeys 
should take food with, 
them, : Their railway 
fare. . • 

B 

lady says she always_ 
feels like d cup of 
tea. Wants stirring up* 


Peter Puck 
Wants to know 



If fewer board 
meetings would 
save timber 


Short people often 
. think a\ lot of 
theniselyes. Uigh in 
their own estimationi 

WRITER ■ suggests 
that public schools 
should be continued in 
a nciv form* . Usually 
it is the form that is 
in the school* . ' . 

towels are good 
coupon value. And 
help us to rub along. 

• . H. ■ 

^PRING . onion prices 
have been fixed. 
That will take the 
spring out of them* 


, deter any but the bravest of the 
brave. 

Yet there is no shortage of 
men ready to face these things ; 
it is reported that there is 
actually a waiting list of over a 
thousand gallant fellows pre¬ 
pared to face danger or death 
in order that food from Ameri¬ 
can farms can be transported 
to English panti’ies. 

We do weir to salute the men 
of the Merchant Navy. But 
they have a right to ask more 
.of us. They have.a right to 
demand that we try to under¬ 
stand and appreciate what it 
means to go down to the sea in 
ships in times such as these. « 

What risks they run, what 
hardships they endure, wkat 
discomfort they put up with, 
what treasures they bring to us, 
and at what cost! It is a little 
thing to ask that the food they 
fetch should be consumed with 
some conscience ; that the goods 
they transport should be neces¬ 
sities, that Their well-being 
when ashore should be our 
pride, and their safety at sea the 
petition of our prayers. . 

© 

A Lane in the 
West Country 

^HERE is a long, narrow, 
winding lane down in the 
West,. Country where cottage 
folic and townspeople 'love to go^ 
a-primrosing, ^vhere the earliest 
violets always bloom, and where, 
when the bluebells and campions 
are out, you walk as through a 
fairyland, 

. It leads to another rugged 
lane where only a few celandines 
and dandelions grow, but this 
year the hedgerows will be ablaze 
with tlie beauty of the daffodil, 
narcissus, pheasant eye, and 
tulip ! You see, flower-growers 
have had to take up thousands 
of bulbs from their gardens to 
make room for growing food. 
Some dug deep pits and buried 
them ; others dumped them in 
disused^quarrics; ” Seems such a 
waste,'”, thought one grower, 
” such a pity that so'many bulbs 
should be allowed to rot alid the 
glory '*of their flowers lost for 
ever.” 

He had a large number of 
bulbs'on his hands, so he sent 
some to his relatives and friends 
to beautify their front gardens 
in the city. Others Jie distributed 
among the cottagers, and still 
there were hundreds left. What 
could he do with them ? He 
felt he wanted ' Air and Mrs 
Everyman and the Children to 
have them, so he planted them in 
Eyerybody's Garden, the green 
hedges down the flowerless lane, 
•to gladden the hearts of all who 
come this way. 

JUST AN IDEA 

It is true that there is no life, 
however humble, ihativould not be 
helpful to the wisest man if faith¬ 
fully told* \ 


.. * IheChUa 

A Great Empire Example 

No Drink Advertising in Canada- 

The Canadian Government has stopped the advertising 
of alcohol from end to end of the] Dominion. 

|n the biggest single area under the British Flag it is now for- 
^ bidden to print such nonsense as Beer is Best, or to advertise ') 
beer, wines, or* spirits in any form, in a magazine or on a 
hoarding, or hy broadcasting, - ; 

The step has been taken. to strengthen the war effort of 
Canada, and at the same time the sale of beer has been reduced 
by ten per cent, wine by twenty per cent, and spirits by thirty 
per cent. _ ‘ ' * 

In^explaining this action to the nation the Prime Minister 
of Canada, Mr Mackenzie King, made a stirring appeal tc 
the people to end the rise in drinking, which lowered the 
efficiency of war work and slowed down the national effort. 

Mr Mackenzie King to the Nation . 


. We gave the Australian. Prime 
Minister's appeal jor temperance 
not long ago; this is what 
Mr Mackenzie King said to 
Canada* ' ■ 

WISH to make an appeal for. 
j'Ct another kind of personal 
service. Like other forms of 
service, this involves a nieasUre 
of self-denial and, even more, 
perhaps, of self-discipline. 

. For one cause or another it 
has become necessary to impose 
restrictions upon the use of 
many commodities, including 
not a few of the necessities of 
life. It has also been necessary 
to restrict methods of travel to 
the extent of making it impos¬ 
sible for large numbers of persons 
to move about freely, and even 
to share the customary enjoy¬ 
ments of home life,'the society 
. of friimds, and family reunions. 
To very many, real hardship is 
experienced in seeking to .meet 
the obligations of their daily 
tasks. 

Absence From Work 

At a time when nearly all our 
citizens are being denied sSme 
of the comforts and enjoyments 
which in normal times have come 
to be regarded as necessities, to 
See others spending more money 
than ever on alcoholic beverages 
is bouiid to occasion resentment. 
It tends to destroy the spirit of 
mutual aid,' and of community 
cooperation, v/hich are never 
more needed than at a time of 
war. 

1 There can be little doubt that 
absence from work, and in¬ 
efficient work, are frequently 
due to intemperance. At a time^ 
when every moment counts, 
absenteeism among workers in 
essential . war industries may 
occasion heavy loss. In this 
highly mechanised age, the ab¬ 
sence of a single key man may 
slow up industrial processes for 
a large number of workers. 

Industrial accidents are at¬ 
tributable in large measure to 
the same cause. Her^ again, the 
shortcoming of a single in¬ 
dividual may affect many other 
lives. Recently I noted that, in 
one province alone, the rate of 
industrial accidents- was equiva¬ 
lent to having on the casualty 
lists, from enemy action, an 
entire division every month. 

I would not wish to imply that 
most industrial accidents are due 
to intemperance, but certainly 
temperance has never failed to 
reduce their number,- 

As to the ' advantages of 
temperance in the training of the 
armed forces, and of its benefits 
to the members of the forces 


themselves, there can be no doubT 
in the w^orld. 

The lowering of efficiency due 
to. the use of alcohol is certain to 
'slow down the progress of the 
recruit in training. In'these days," 
when the utmost' alertness is 
needed, such lowered efficiency is 
.bound greatly to increase the. 
likelihood of accidents. Just as ^ 
a defect in a plane or a gun or a • 
ship may cost men’s lives, so may, 
some carelessness or neglect in'. 
the sailor, the soldier, or the air- . 
man endanger the lives of their 
comrades; and risk grave 
disaster in training, or'in combat 

Then, too, failure to be temper-f 
ate helps to establish habits. 
which' may lead to a breakdown 
of morale. It is a common obser¬ 
vation. of seasoned soldiers ,that, 
intemperate habits, lead to reck-* 
less , exposure when men are 
under fire, occasioning needless^ 
casualties. Only the man who 
disciplines himself strictly can 
stand for long the terrific pace 
of modern war. 

The anxiety of most parents in 
seeing their sons and daughters * 
enlist does not lie only in the 
'fear of the physical dangers they 
may encounter. There are many 
mothers ^ and wives in Canada 
who have steeled themselves to. 
the loss, if need be, of theii!' 
menfolk .. in the sei’vice of 
humanity. They have the courage 
to face that. The loss they 
cannot face is one that would 
not have -occurred but for some 
preventable error, of judgment! 
Even more perhaps they fear a 
loss of character in the one they 
' loye. 

Change of Habits 

Let it be remembered, too, that 
at a time of war nearly everyone 
is under great strain. Just when . 
Ave most need to be clear-headed ., 
there is all too frequently a vei*y ' 
real .inclination to give way to > 
dangerous tendencies merely a« 
an escape from realities. 

The appeal for temperance is . 
an appeal for wartime service. - 
Temperance is essential if the . 
services of men and women are 
to be employed to the best and 
most useful effect according to 
the physical capacity and ability 
of each. Nothing less will assure 
a total effort. 

Few would venture to deny the 
advantages of temperance in, 
increasing the efficiency of a'* 
nation at war; yet many hesitate 
to advocate its benefits and to 
set the necessary example. As 
w^e all know, many' persons, 
young and old, accept stimulanti* 
merely because they think it 
expected of them. They do not 
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Flying Turks 


A number of Turkish air cadets are in England 
training with the R A F. These three cadets, who 
are watching one of their comrades in flight, will 
qualify as fighter pilots before returning to Turkey 


Quid Ireland Helps Old Wales 


J^rom time to time we hear tales 
of the laziness and impu¬ 
dence of Italian prisoners of war 
oh our farms, but Montgomery¬ 
shire has given us veiT different 
tidings: Here a great agricultural 
experiment is being carried out 
on Dolfor Hill, and Italian 
prisoners are helping. 

Dolfor is one of the charming 
hills bordering the valley of the 
Severn, but it was not a charm¬ 
ing sight to the farmer of. mid- 
Wales, for he saw in its turf and 
bracken only so much farm¬ 
land gone to • waste. That 
bracken was as tall as a man in 
early summei*. It left no strength 
in the land for anything else, 
and nobody knew how to kill it 
until an Irishman showed them. ' 

Ion Trane is his name. He 
studied scientific farming in 
Canada, and there -he learned 


Continued from the previous column 

wish to occasion embaiTassmenk 
to. others by‘a refusal to take 
\vhat is offered.to them by way of 
hospitality. To most sensitive 
natures it requires much more 
courage not to yield to. some 
social habit, or fashion, or 
custom, than it does to face 
physical danger. The highest 
chivaliy always demands con¬ 
sideration. of the feeling of 
others. A change of attitude in 
some things at a time of War 
might even be made to constitute 
a new code of honour. 

Shall , we ‘ not resolve to do 
whatever lies within our power 
to save further sacrifice of human 
life and to shorten this terrible 
w^ar? This year can hardly fail 
to see all our armed forces 
engaged in a life and death 
struggle with Whe- enemy. We 
may be called upon to witness 
the greatest . ordeal through 
which our young country has 
ever been obliged to pass. To be 
equal to that ordeal we must put 
on the whole armour of God, 


how to deal wdth land troubles of 
all kinds. He brought giant 
“prairie-busters” to wrench the 
' bracken up from the Welsh hill¬ 
side just at the moment when it 
was, so to speak, defenceless. 
Ploughing a foot deep, these mas¬ 
sive engines tore out the bracken 
and buried it. Then the soil was' 
limed and planted with rape, 
upon which the* little Welsh 
sheep fattened and trod .the 
earth into life again. 

Then came the Italians to help 
on the experiment, w^hich w^as 
enthusiastically supported by the 
local War Agricultural Commit¬ 
tee, though the farmers were 
sceptical. Soon the first harvest 
came to alter their opinion, for 
some parts of Dolfor yielded 14 
tons of potatoes to the acre. 

For the first time in the history 
of Wales 4000 acres of this once- 
barren hillside, 1500 feet above 
sea-level, are in cultivation. This 
year 1500 fine cattle will feed on 
the new rich grass of Dolfor. 
More than 9000 tons of potatoes 
will be grown on 1100 acres, and 
on another thousand acres there 
will 'be 750 tons of rye, 'wheat, 
and barley. 

Experts believe that hundreds 
of thousands of once-neglected 
acres on these Welsh hills can be 
brought into cultivation by the 
processes of Ion Trane, the Irish¬ 
man who came to teach Wales 
something she did not know.’ 

Sacred Trees For 
THE Barbarians 

By a decree of the Japanese 
- Government the sacred cedars 
of Nikko, the- Temple town, are 
to be set free from their sanctity 
and cut down. 

The wood of 17,000 cedars thus 
becomes available for building a 
huge fleet of junks for use round 
the coasts .of Japan. Other 
sacred sites are to be despoiled. 
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To Any Dad From Any Lad Out There 


Rising and Setting Sun 

VWiro, if he is honest towards 
himself, could say that the 
religion of his manhood was the 
same as that of his childhood, or 
the religion of his old age the 
same as the religion of his 
manhood ? 

It is easy to deceive ourselves 
and to say that the most perfect 
faith is a childlike faith, but 
before we can learn tliat we have 
first to learn another lesson, 
namely, to put away childish 
things. 

There is the same glow about 
the setting sun as there is about 
the rising sun ; but there lies 
between the two a whole world, 
a journey through the whole sky, 
and over the whole earth. 

Max Aliiller 

TRUE MEN 

^OD give us men. A time like 
this demands - 

Strong minds, great hearts, true 
faith, and ready hands, 

Men whom the lust of office does, 
not kill, 

Alen whom the spoils of office 
cannot buy, . 

Men who possess opinions and a 
will, 

jMcn who have honour, men who' 
-will not lie ; 

Men who can stand before a 
demagogue ^ . 

And rout his treacherous flat¬ 
teries without winking; 

Tall men, sun-crowned, who live 
above the fog 

In public duty and in private 
thinking ; 

For while the rabble with their 
well-worn creeds. 

Their large professions and their ' 
little deeds. 

Mingle in selfish strife, lo, free¬ 
dom weeps. 

Wrong rules the land, and- 
waiting justice sleeps. 

J. G. Holland 

The Ancient Truths 

Vy/E need. a new insistence on 
the value of self-control. 
Church people, while ‘avoiding 
censoriousness, should set an 
example of self-discipline and 
be very careful to see that no¬ 
thing breaks this down. 

I think one duty of the Church . 
today is' the reassertion of the 
great moral platitudes with 
great diligence to see that our 
own conduct supports our words. 
Archbishop of Canterbury 

OUR COMING 

'T'is sweet to know there is air eye 
^ will mark . ' 

Our coming, and look brighter Avhen 
' we come, Byron 

Our Fairy Palaces' 

lyyTAKE yourself nests of pleasant 
thoughts. None of us yet know 
what fairy palaces we niay build of 
beautiful thoughts, proof against 
all adversity;' bright farjeies, satis¬ 
fied memories, noble histories, faith¬ 
ful sayings, treasure-houses of pre¬ 
cious and restful thoughts, which 
care caunot disturb nor pain make 
gloomy, nor poverty take away 
from us, for our souls to dwell in. 

John Ruskin 


Jf I should fail, old Dad ; 

If in this land of burning sun. 

Where a man’s best pals are his 
hat and gun ; 

Where fevers breed in swamp 
and crock 

And dry up your blood till you’re ' 
weak—so weak ; 

If I sink to^the sand with an 
awful thirst. 

And iny scorching lungs expand 

" till they burst; 

If senseless I lie on the battle 
trail: 

Old Dad, know this if I fail— 

That I stuck every bit of the 
perilous way, ^ ^ . 

At night in my tent and trek¬ 
king all day; 

.1 never lost heart'in my. striving 
to win. 

And met grim defeat with a- 
resolute grin ; . 

And battling there—true, true 
to your name, 

Know this, old Dad, I playefl 
the game ! 


If I should win, old Dad, 

And, on that winding desert 
track, * / 

Swinging v^’ith mule and loaded 
pack, 

Baffle the white sun’s brazen 
might .. 

And gain my goal with a heart 
that’s light; 

If I cheer lone wanderers with 
my song, ■ " 

And better the way with a blow 
at wrong, . * 

By lifting up those who are 
weary with sin, 

Old Dad, know this if I win— 

That deep in my heart is a 
secret code. 

Which I’ve had since youth. 
The Harder Road f 

The call of Duty, which brought 
me here; 

Tlie desert vigil quick with fear; 

A head that throbs, a foot 
that’s lame ... 

Old Dad, trust me, I’ll play 
the game 1 Robert Harding 


Christianity Has Not Been Tried 


^NLESS wc can teach humanity, 
we may resign the charge 
of religion. For fifteen centuries 
Christianity has been conveyed 
into many houses, in many 
cities, in many regions, but 
always through slender pipes; 
and never yet into any great 
reservoir in any part of the earth. 

Its principal ordinances have 
never been observed in the polity 
of any State wdiatever. Abstin¬ 
ence from spoliation, from op¬ 
pression, from bloodshed, has 
never been inculcated by the 
chief priests of any. These two 


facts excite the doubts of ihany 
in regard to a divine origin and a 
divine protection. 

Wherefore it behoves us the 
more especially to preach for¬ 
bearance. If the people arc 
tolerant one toward another in 
the' same country, they will 
become tolerant in tirne toward 
those whom rivers or seas have 
separated from them. For surely 
it - is strange and wonderful 
that nations which are near 
enough for hostility should never 
be near enough for concord. * 
Walter Savage Landor 


When Love Shall Fill the Earth 


pROM Thee all skill and science 
flow^ 

All pity, care, aiid love. 

All calm and courage, faith and 
hope, ■ , ' 

O jTour them from above. 

And part them. Lord, to each 
and all, 

As each and all shall need. 

To rise like incense, each to 
Thee, 

In noble thought and deed. 


And hasten. Lord, that perfect day 
When pain and death shall cease; 
And Thy just rule shall fill the 
earth 

With health, and light, and 
peace ; 

When ever blue the sky shall gleam. 
And ever green the sod, 

And man's rude work dclact no 
. more 

The Paradise of God, 

Charles Kingsley 



AKin village of Bossington, on the 

ini^ Holnicote Estate tn Somerset. SeePogeZ 
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SnOWED-Up By the a very Brave 1000 MiLES ACROSS 


Great Lakes 

T^inter is always a perilous time in the Great Lakes area of 
Canada, and every year there' are many stories of 
endurance on the part of ordinary travellers. Here is one 
adventure which happened not very long ago. 

A priest in Algoma Diocese, on hope—the snow was shoulder- 
the northern shores of one of the high. But they plunged on till 
Great Lakes, had spent a busy at last they ‘ ooiild grasp some 
day holding .services at three bushes. 


Man 


places" some distance apart, 
travelling from place to place 
across the frozen lake and snow- 
covered land in a horse-drawn 
cutter.. Late that night, after the 
last service lie "set off with his 
companion ; .on the. ^return 
journey by car. Snow. viTas. fall¬ 
ing but they made good headway 
over the ice until one of the 
chains on a back tyre broke. 
While they were repairing it the 
storm developed into a blizzard, 
-and the track was rapidly being 
obliterated. With / great diffi¬ 
culty, they made a fresh start, 
but progress became' slower and 
slower, until about an hour after 
midnight . it was impossible to 
move another foot. ^ 

Not daring to venture away 
from the car in darkness, they 
spent the rest of the night inside 
it, taking it in turns to warm 
their feet against the. car heater. 
Daylight came, but the storm 
still raged. At ! nine in the 
morning they decided to make a 
bid to reach the shore on foot. 
At every step they found the 
snow up to their knees, and the 
strength of the gale made 
breathing almost impossible.. 
After two hours of desperate 
struggling-the, shore line came , 
in view, and they decided to make 
for the bush and rest for a time 
in the shelter of the trees. Vain 


No sooner were they still than 
the temptation to-lie down-and 
rest assailed them, and’ to escape 
from this, which would have been 
certain ■ death from cold, they, 
forced themselves on, exhausted. 
Back to' the • frozen ■ lake they 
trudged, where the snow was less 
deep. ■ Foot by foot they struggled 
on, till at noon they saw a white 
building by the shore in the 
distance. With fresh hope they 
plodded towards it, and found an 
unoccupied summer bungalow 
half buried in drift snow. vCling- 
ing to the trees for a few 
minutes, they - rested ^ before 
plunging into the deepest snow 
they had yet encountered. It 
took them thirty minutes to- cross 
that garden; but beyond it they 
found a second house, warmed 
and inhabited, and the occupants 
gave them rest and food. 

' A search party had been sent 
-out, but had missed'its quarry. 
Happily,. -neither - the pidest nor 
his companion was any the worse 
for the adventure. 

This Humorous World 

'Notice in a tohacconisVs shov 
at St Ives, Conuoall. 

Credit extended only to persons 
over seventy, if accompanied by 
their parents. 


BEDTIME GORNER 


BALLAD OF THE FLY 

Raby bye,.here’s a fly; , 

Lotus watch him, you and i. 
How he crawls up the walls, 
Yet he never, never falls.• 

I believe with six such legs 
You and I could walk on eggs! 

The Bull and the Ram 

rAIvi who was very strong 
became conceited and 
proud. One after another he 
defeated all the rams that 
lived anywhere near him, and 
his friends flattered him so , 
much that he thought nothing 
could resist his great power. 

One day, meeting a bull, 
the ram challenged him to 
combat. The bull looked at 
the ram for a moment, and 
then with one charge tossed 
him into the air. The ram 
came down crash upon the 
ground, and was left for dead. 


Windy March 


But later on he came to him¬ 
self -and remembered what 
had happened. 

. “This is the result of 
pride/’ he said. “Henceforth 
I will be thankful for my 
strength, and will not misuse 
it by. crushing'the weak.” 

Sooner or later a hiLlly will 
suffer defeat. 

PRAYER 

f) Lord,: protect us in these ~ 
^ , dark ..nights against the 
evils that surround us. Give 
us rest and the comfort: of 
sleep, and make us thankful 
that Thy sheltering arm is 
round about us. Give us 
thankful hearts for the pro¬ 
mise of peace that is coming' 
to us all, and comfort all sor- 
rowifig and suffering people. 
Amen . 



l\j[0ST people deprived of the use 
of‘their legs would find an 
active life impossible, but not so 
Ernest Blackburn of Coonabara- 
ban in- New South, Wales, who 
has in superb degree th^ spirit 
that has made Australia great 
and v’ill make her yet greater. 

Crippled by a fall when a baby, 
he partly overcame this terrific 
handicap by learning: to ' walk , 
with his hands, and by-the time 
he was 21 he was not 6nly earn¬ 
ing his own living, but had saved 
enough to buy 500 acres for 
farming. Here he has - raised 
sheep and cattle and grown 
wheat and potatoes, all so sue- ■ 
cessfully' that today he can look . 
out from his farmhouse and sur¬ 
vey his 3000 acres, one of the 
finest farms in the district. 

It seems incredible that a man 
so handicapped can have 
achieved so much, but Ernest 
Blackburn’s is one of those true 
stories that outdoes all fiction. 
He built his cwn house, planing 
the timber himself and cutting 
the stone for his chimneys. He 
built his ow'n corn-sheds and 
made his own fences. He learned 
how to climb on a box in order 
to harness a horse; he learned 
how to drive a , tractor and n car 
specially fitted with haiid con¬ 
trols. He makes light of a trip, 
into Sydney, over 250 miles from 
his home. And as if all this were 
not enough for a nian so dis¬ 
abled, he has learned to play the 
fiddle while his friends . dance, 
and he is so fine a swimmer that 
he has saved three people from 
drowning. 

Farming is a tough job for any 
man, but for Ernest Blackburn it 
has been a mighty challenge. He 
has met it with a smile, and his 
indomitable courage has accom-. 
plished a miracle.. To some of us 
‘who find the'heat and burden of' 
the day almost too much to bear, 
'the example of this brave Aus¬ 
tralian may well be an inspira¬ 
tion. 

Good luck, good Digger, we say 
to you from your Motherland so- 
far away. 

The Rescue of . 
Wendy Williams 

'J'HE Royal Humane Society has ' 
decided to award the Stan- 
. hope Gold Medal to Arthur Ben- 
gough, a coalminer of Ponty¬ 
pridd, whose age is 29. 

Those uffio know South Wales 
will remember that its soil is 
seamed with crevices, in many 
cases very nari'ow and deep, 
which are a constant menace to 
the wayfarer. Last June a little 
London girl of four, Wendy Wil¬ 
liams, was walking across farm¬ 
land with other children when 
she jumped into wffiat looked like 
a shallow trench. 

The soil gave, way and Wendy 
fell into what proved to be a deep 
'crevice. The hole was about two 
.'feet wide at the top and nar¬ 
rowed downwards. She fell 25 
feet and remained for hours 
jammed in the crevice. People 
worked all night to release her 
but without avail. At about seven 
in the morning Arthur' Ben- 
gough, going home from work, 
Volunteered to attempt the 
descent. He was.lowered in the 
crevice head first- by a rope tied 
round his ankles. ■ It was a long 
struggle, but in the end Ben- 
gough brought up the little girl; 

A noble piece of work, held to 
be the bravest deed of 1942. 


THE Kalahari 

N old box in Kimberley has brought to light fresh papers 
connected with one of the most heroic and yet tragic 
stories in African history. 

Mrs William Helmore has handed over to the London 
Missionary Society for safe keeping the papers of her husband, 
William Helmore, who was a survivor of the ill-fated missionary 
expedition to the Makololo people on the Zambesi River." 


This expedition tv^as one of 
the dearest plans of David 
Livingstone. He knew, the 
Makololo people and used-them 
as porters , in ' his - first great 
journey' into the interior .of 
Africa. He wanted to.start*.a 
mission station among them at 
Linyanti on the Zambesi, but by 
1858 he was being drawn into 
wider and even more daring 
undertakings.'. So he and the 
London .Missionary Society - gave 
the expedition into the' leader¬ 
ship of . Holloway Helmore and 
Roger Price, and Livingstone 
promised to meet' them at 
Linyanti. 

Nursery on .Wheels 

The expedition set off from 
Kuruman in July 1859 in ox- 
wagons. One wagon was called 
the Nurser>\ for in -it the four 
little Helmore children played 
and slept. Isabella Price, Roger 
Price’s wife, kept a journal on 
the way, and it is'from this that 
^we know most of what happened. 

• Thirst was the great enemy.. 
As the caravan entered the 
Kalahari country water grew 
scarce. On Monday, September 
5, 1859, Isabella Price wrote: 

' Oh Africa, Africa!' The miseries 
of yesterday I shall never forget. 

We started early in the morning 
and came - on well for > two hours 
and a half, through the same con¬ 
tinuous deep sand, when we out- 
spanned for the heat of the day. 
No .washing, no changing of linen, 
no service, and yet there seemed 
to be unusual quiet and- 
solemnity, - as though none could 
forget it was the Sabbath day. ■ 

Later in the month a child was 
born to Isabella, adding ter the 
joys but also to the burdens of 
the expedition.' 

Very slowly the wagons 
rumbled on. Sometimes Mr 
Helmore was able to build a hut 
of leaves for' the children to play 


in • while the , expedition rested, 
and sometimes they met friendly 
chiefs who helped them. It was 
a lonely, terrifying- journey, but 
the gallant company persevered.. 
Isabella -wrote: 

During our stay at .Baby Pool 
we suffered much from want of 
water. We husbanded what we 
had as much as possible. Oh, I 
shall never forget going one 
afternoon to Mrs Helmore’s wagon. 
.The dear children were crying 
piteously—they had no water. 
Poor Mrs Helmore was so weak 
she ■ could scarcely be. kept from 
fainting, and Mr Helmore had 
determined to walk forty miles 
that night to obtain water. We 
spared them a little of ours, 
though we knew not \7hen we 
should get more, Mr Helmore per¬ 
formed his journey, and to see the' 
joy of the children when they got 
water was truly overcoming. 

They arrived at Linyanti in 
Februarj^' 1860, tired and worn 
out, but having survived. Living- 
stpne was not there as they had 
hoped, and the Chief was not 
friendly.' Fever now began to 
ravage the party. One by one 
they fell iff—Mr and Mrs 
Helmore and two of their 
children died, and then Isabella 
Price’s baby. Roger Price was ill, 
and it looked as if Isabella would 
be left alone - with the two 
■ Helmore children. 

Pioneers 

But she died, and -her grief- 
stricken husband decided to start 
south again with Willie and 
Lizzie Helmore. Eventually, 
ravaged by thirst, fever, and the 
tsetse fly, and robbed of nearly 
all their belongings, they-arrived 
at Kuruman in February 1861. 

The Helmore-Price expedition 
paid heavily in human lives, but 
it helped to lay the foundations 
of much missionary effort on the 
Zambesi, and from their suffer¬ 
ings future travellers in Africa 
have benefited much. 


The Rook and the Tree 


D EAR Editor, The story of the 
j-ooks ■ evacuating the trees . 
reminds me of an incident con¬ 
cerning these tree-dwellers, which 
again proves their sagacity. 

Our home is practically sur¬ 
rounded by woods, and near us 
too are several A A guns. When 
enemy planes are in the vicinity 
and the guns begin, firing at 
night, there is a great disturb¬ 
ance among the rooks.. They set 
up a ceaseless caw, caw, caw—as 
if showing disapproval at such a 
rude awakening. On a beautiful 
night some months ago the A A 
guns began firing and there.was 
the usual chorus of caw, caw, 
caw. 

When the guns ceased firing all 
was silent in the woods, and later, 
when the guns opened up again, 
there was still Silence. What had 
happened? 

Were the rooks inured to the 
sound of the guns arid settled 
down to sleep? 

We learnt the answer next^day; . 
it seemed that the rooks'had 
made a hurried flight to some 


woods about two miles away, ou 
of hearing of the guns. 

Clare M. Curnow, Cornwall 

Dear Editor, It is true tha 
rooks do evacuate trees afte 
nesting in them for 30 years o 
more and invariably do so twa t 
five, years before they crash. 

While trees are growing vigoi 
ously and their root run exceed 
the circumference of their brand 
spread, they sway and bow befor 
the storm; it is only whei 
through age or disease the root 
loose their grip on the earth tha 
they crash.- Their uppermos 
branches ^uspally show first sign 
of root decay, which is not visibl 
from the ground. 

«The rook’s first task., when r€ 
turning to the rookery is survey 
ing^the uppermost branches, an 
breaking off the dead twigj 
; which are used to furnish thei 
nests, ' and any tree whos 
branches are so rotten as to cor 
. stitute a danger to their j'oung i 
automatically evacuated. 

Albert Ellis, Addlestone 
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Scolytus & the Gipsy Moth 

Enemies of the Great forests 

LJow two European emigrants to America .have played 
^ ^ havoc with her native trees is told in the last annual 
report of the Smithsonian Institution, which.has rpched us, the 
writer being Mr F, G, Craighead, principal entomologist for 
forest insect investigations in the USA. The unwelcome visitors 
are the gipsy math and. the small bark beetle Scolytus which 
spreads the Dutch elm disease. 


The moth reached Massa¬ 
chusetts in. 1869 and eventually 
stripped its hardwood trees of 
foliage. Fearing-that its ravages 
would spread to other States, the 
Federal Government stepped in 
to control it in 1905, since when 
more money has been spent on 
this insect than on all other 
injurious forest insects in 
America put together. 

Altogether the moth has cost 
over £12,000,000. Woodland areas 
have been sprayed from high- 
pressure machines on the ground 
and from autogyros Jn the air, 
while the moth’s natural parasite 
foes have been imported into the 
•infested regions with success. 

The Dutch elm disease first 
appeared in 1930, chiefly in New 
Jersey, and the eradication of 
Scolytus, together with a native 
bark beetle carrier' of the 
disease, was begun in 1935, over 
£5,000,000 having been spent. ‘ 
Half the U S was originally 
covered . by forests, but so 
seriously have its timber re¬ 
sources been depleted (as stated 
in a recent GN) that today the 
area of commercial forest .land 
is estimated, at - only about 
462,000,000 acres, over a third of 
this being in 160 National Forests. 

’ Of the native forest insects 
Mr Craighead has a good word to 
say, pointing out that the Black 
Hills beetle on the Kaibab 
Plateau has been thinning-out 
immature trees for centuries and 
providing at the same time good 


conditions for reproduction—’a 
highly successful system for pro¬ 
ducing good timber. 

Losses from insect ravages are, 
in fact, only serious when they 
interfere with man’s heed, and 
*an outbreak of the Black Hills 
beetle between 1917 and 1926 is 
cited as an example of how 
destructive this insect can be. 
In this period it destroyed 12 per 
cent of the stand, or 300 million 
board' feet of timber. On an 
area of 4,300,000 acres of Oregon 
and California as much as 5273 
million, board feet of timber 
was destroyed by' bark beetles 
between 1920 and 1940; and the 
mountain pine beetle laid waste 
thousands of square miles of 
lodge-pole pine forests on the 
Continental Divide of the Rocky 
Mountains, estimated at 7250 
million board feet. Over 36,000,000 
trees v/ere killed in one national 
forest alone. - 

Among the insects attacking 
the foliage the Pandora moth 
has reduced by a third the 
normal forest growth of pines ^ in 
south Oregon during'Jl' years,- 
and over the border in Canada 
the spruce sawfl'y had killed by 
1940 ten million cords of spruce. 

The entomologists of the New 
World, therefore, have a very big 
task on their hands, for it is 
mainly by the study of the ways 
of the insect marauders and the 
knowledge of their natural 
enemies that valuable timber 
can be saved for man’s needs. 


Masterpieces Better Than Ever 


"Y^hen the National Gallex'y 
pictures are on their w^alls 
again they will come out of 
their retirement better and 
brighter than ever. 

Such is the promise made by 
the expert w^ho has superin¬ 
tended their installation in an 
underground cave where they are 
safe from any enemy till the war 
is over and the bomb and the 
blackout are things of the past. 
In their i;efuge they enjoy a 
healthier atmosphere than any 
the National Gallery can offer 
them. The temperature and the 



COLDS 
60 QUICK 
WHEN YOU’RE 


RUBBED WITH'yirK’ 

V«rou« RuB 

4 


The healing Wick* 
vapours quickly clear 
vour head, soothe irri¬ 
tation,, ease the cough. 
At the same time, like a 
poultice, ‘Vick’ warms 
away tightness in the 
chest. This double ac¬ 
tion routs most colds 
overnight! 

Standby of 3 Million 



amount of moisture in the under- 
gi’ound air are kept in perfect 
balance, neither too hot nor too 
cold, neither too moist nor too 
dry, so that .the pictures are 
given the opportunity to renew 
their mighty worth, and display 
to all beholders a second bloom¬ 
ing. 

Children’s Hour 

Here are details of the BBC 
broadcasts for Wednesday, March 
10, to Ttiesday, March 16: 

Wednesday, 5.20 Stanedykes 
Farm—The Treasure Hunt, by 
Muriel P^^fe; followed by Scottish 
songs and duets by Jean Hastings 
and Annie Tait; and Clyde Built, 
a talk by George Blake. 

Thursday, 5.20 The Railway 
Children (Part 2), adapted as a 
serial dialogue story by Audrey 
Lucas. 5.50 Silly Symphony Songs. 

Friday, 5.20 Part 4 of Arthur 
Ransome’s story The Big Six; fol¬ 
lowed hy Olive Shapley’s Letter 
from America; and The West 
Country Singers. . - 

Saturday, 5.20 Tracking-^Wil- 
liam Aspden and’ two young 
friends tell how they tracked foot¬ 
prints of birds and animals in the 
snow, 5.35 Young Artists. 

Sunday, 5.20 The Vanishing 
Island^ a play by Elizabeth Kyle. 

Monday, 5.20 A Voyage of Dis¬ 
covery—Wilfred visits Lincoln¬ 
shire,- 

Tuesday, 5.30 Russian Children’s 
Songs—a choir from two Bristol- 
schools will ‘Sing settings by 
modern Russian composers . to 
traditional nursery rhymes; 
followed by more fables by the 
Russian storyteller, Kriloff. 


What Shall It In the Air After the War 
Profit? 

The Boy Talks 
With the Man 


\ 


|t is very interesting and important that on both sides of thcj 
^ Atlantic the future of air transport is being discussed, .v 

Everybody sees that the mar- opposing as depriving America of; 
vellous growth of aviation makes' a trade- by which she would* 
it certain that the shipping trade largely, profit. Here, in . the 
will in- no small part be destroyed House of Lords, alarm is 


Boy. So many things, are said 
about Profit that I should be 
grateful if you would talk to. me 
about it. Some people say that 
without profit as a motive people 
would lack enterprise, and that 
everything should be done to en¬ 
courage those who seek to make 
profit. How much of this is 
true? 

Man. Of course It is true that 
many people would be less ener¬ 
getic if they were not moved to 
action by the hope of making a 
profit. On the other hand, it is 
also true that the greatest dis¬ 
coveries and the most fruitful 
works known to mankind have 
been accomplished, by men not 
seeking money profit but moved 
to action by' love of research, 
knowledge, and discovery. 

What, for example, could be 
more profitable ,to an individual 
than to be a Madame Curie, who, 
with her husband, and'also after, 
his death, pursued a life of 
scientific discovery which revealed 
radium to the world, and who re¬ 
fused to sell her work to com¬ 
mercial men'who offered her great 
sums for a monopoly of it? For¬ 
tunately for the world, there have 
been tens of thousands who have 
found more than ample reward in 
the joy of discovery. 

Boy. I suppose the world will 
continue to be made up partly of 
people who aim at money and 
partly of people whose lives. are 
spent in seeking and finding with¬ 
out‘a thought of money? ' 

Man. Yes, and- if we are wise 
our legislation .will seek to de¬ 
crease the call of profit and'to in¬ 
crease the call to true ady^ture 
■—the adventure of the mind eager 
■to discover the unknown and to 
multiply ' the means of human 
happiness. Now and then - there 
is thrown up among us a man 
who, acquiring great wealth, de¬ 
votes it to the encouragement of 
knowledge. Lord Nuffield is a case 
in point. Having built up a for¬ 
tune in business he has crowned 
his life by founding a Trust whose 
objects'are truly noble. 

Unfortunately, this is a rare case 
of the devotion of private profit 
to public, benefit. If in the past 
century ten thousand commercial 
magnates had devoted, their mil¬ 
lions to research in. the'way Lord 
Nuffield has done, our land might 
by now have become a New 
Jerusalem. 

Boy. But surely it is easily pos¬ 
sible for the State to set up every 
institution needed to encovirage 
mental adventure and real profit? 

Man. That is so, ‘and fortun¬ 
ately there has been a great 
change of ^thought on the possi¬ 
bilities of scientific government in 
this century. The change may be 
said to have begun with the pass¬ 
ing by Mr Asquith of the Old Age 
Pensions Act in 1908, and that 
was only accomplished in the face 
of fierce opposition and because 
economic research showed bej^ond 
dispute that we could easily afford 
to do a most desirable thing. 

Boy. May I put it .'that while 
we can be and should be grateful 
to those who devote private for¬ 
tunes to’ public beneficence, we 
can do more for ourselves than 
any millionaire can do? 

Man. Yes, certainly we can. 
When the art of scientific govern¬ 
ment is properly developed the' 
profit accruing to the nation in 
real wealth (that which avails- to¬ 
wards life) will fill the nation with 
happy and bright-eyed human 
beings, possessed- not merely with 
the pursuit of money now termed 
profit, but with the true things 
of life. The purely profit-seeking 
life is not worth living. What 
shall it profit a man if he gain 
the whole world and' lose his own 
.soul? 


by air transport. . When . \ft?ieks 
can be saved in making a long 
journey, and many hours in mak¬ 
ing a short one, air liners will be 
crowded and passenger steamers 
much less patronised. 

What is the world to do about 
it? • In the United States Vice- 
President Wallace leads a move¬ 
ment in favour of international 
cooperation in air transport, 
which the Republican Party is 


pressed that unless we put oiiil 
slioulders to the wheel we shall 
lose the opportunity to build up 9 , 
trade of the greatest importance, 
and here, again, are those who 
favour the international view. - 
It is a world-wide question, 
which can hardly be left to the 
play of free competition. There 
can be little doubt that in the 
long run air transport will be 
under firm international control.; 


Keep the Country Beautiful 


Jt is good to see that the Arch¬ 
bishop of 'York is deeply In¬ 
teresting himself in the question 
of National Parks. Speaking for 
the Town and Country Planning 
Association Dr Garbett declared 
that great areas should be set 
free from the speculative builder 
and the advertising agent, and ' 
that in planning the countryside 
no house should be allowed to be 
built unless it was in harmony 
with the landscape, and no ad¬ 


vertisement should call a man’s 
attention to his liver when he 
should be enjoying the beauty of- 
Nature. The C N entirely agrees, 
and begs the Archbishop to carry 
on his good work until Dovedale 
and Lakeland and a dozen other 
of our enchanting spaces have 
been saved from desecration. Our 
country must' be not only free 
but fit for freedom and not at 
the mercy of any invader who 
would destroy it for his own profit. 




OVALTINE TABLETS 

An Emergency Ration 
for Eatings 

'Ovaltme ’ Tabrets con¬ 
tain the energising and 
sustaining elements of 
* Ovaltine.* Always , 
Carry a supply with you. 
In two sizes, 1/3 & ^d. 


UCCESS in . school work and 
^ games 'depends very largely 
irpon your physical fitness—and 
fitness depends upon proper 
nourishment and proper sleep. 

A simple way to ensure that your 
diet is complete ;in health-.giving 
nourishment is to make delicious^ 

‘ Ovaltine' y-our regular 'daily 
beverage.' * Ovaltine-' is a. scienti¬ 
fically perfect food Avhich provides 
tlie nutritive elements required 
to build up body, brain and nerves 
to the highest efficiency. 

‘ Ovaltine ’ was regularly carricti 
by record-breaking airmen in peace¬ 
time long-distance flights, and v,as 
relied upon to build up. reserves of 
strength, vitality and stamina. 

A cup of ' Ovaltine ’ taken at bed¬ 
time will help to give you restful 
and restorative sleep, so that you 
wake up in the morning with.new 
strength and vigour. 

On the advice of their Squadron Medico 
Officer many wartime Pilots drink 
* Ovaltine* every night on retiring, to 
ensure a good nighCs sleep. 

* * Ovaltine ’ is easily prepaicd. If 
milk is not available, water can be 
.used as ‘Ovaltine' itself contains 
milk. Remember also that ‘ Oval- . 
tine' is naturally sweet, so that 
tliere is no need to add sugar. 


Drini delicious 



Jor Health. Strength ^VitalUy 
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Jacko in 


The Children's Newsfiaper, March 13. 1943 

New Guise 


^ BROAD-MINDED 

j^gLACK! lie seems very narrow-' 
• minded in an argument.. 
White: Oh, no! Not at all. 
He admits there are two^sides to 
every question; his side and the 
jwrong side.. 


Revised 

"While seU*inspection it'neglects, 
Nor its own foul condition 
sees, 

The kettle to the pot objects 
Its sordid superficies. ’ 

A simpler tvay of saying this-is/ 
The kettle calls the pot black,’' ^ 


The Guardians of the Crops 



These are the Crops we all need 




M.- ............. 

These are the Pests that eat up the Crops we all need 



These are the Birds that eat up the Pests that - 
eat up the Crops we all need 

Then let us> in gratitude to the Birds, protect their homes, care 
for them ill winter, "and save them from trapping and caging 

By courtesy Of the RSPCA Ca^ed Bird Poster. Fund, 95 Park Road, Chiswick, W^4 


Boy's Thoughts. 

Q-rown-up people are so funny, 
Perhaps it's how they’re made. 
Grandma doesn’t care for honey, 
Jam, or marmalade!. 

Grandpa isn’t fond of playing 
Games that I enjoy; 

So I think it’s best I’m staying 
■Just a happy boy. . 


Safe 
Remedy 
fox 

all the family 




COUOHS 

COLDS, 

One size only */2 
(including 
purchase /MSY 


DISCOVERY 

well-known' scientist had 
been giving a lecture, and he 
had mentioned that many of the 
greatest ‘discoveries were the 
result of pure accidents. 

Meeting him after the lecture 
a lady told the scientist that she 
quite believed what he had said, 
lor she had once made a great 
discovery herself. ' 

“Indeed, madam, I should 
like to hear of it,”, he replied 
politely. ^ , 

“Well,” said the lady, “I dis¬ 
covered, quite accidentally, that 
if you keep ink handy you can 
use a fountain peri just the same 
as an ordinary one, and, what is 
more, you do not'have *the mess 
and trouble of filling , it.” - ■ 


COMPUMENtS 

^ VENERABLE. justice sat in the 
place of honour at a recep¬ 
tion. As a young lady of dazzling 
charms walked past he ex- 
• claimed, almost involuntarily: 
“What a beautiful girl! ” 

The young woman overheard 
the justice’s compliment, turned, 
and gave him a radiant smile. 

“What an excellent judge!” 
she said. 

Skid 

'Vhe sun, one fine evening, on 
high 

Had a side-slip, and vanished. 
Oh, my! 

I knoio that it did. 

For it left where it slid 
Such a long golden streak in the 
sky. 

Do You Live at Nottingham ? 

J^OTTiNGHAM uscd to be Snot- 
tingham’ meaning the field.of 
caves, the town being under¬ 
mined with caves in the soft 
sandstone. The name survives 
in Sneinton, a part^ of Netting-, 
ham. 

PIGTAIL 

'J'HERE lived a sage in days of 
yore, . - 

And he a handsome pigtail 
wore; ‘ 

But wondered much, and sor¬ 
rowed more, . 

Because it hung behind him. 

He mused upon this curious 
case, 

And swore he’d change the pig¬ 
tail’s place, 

And have it hanging at his face. 
Not dangling there behind him. 

Says he, “The mystery I’ve 
found. 

I’ll turn me round he turned 
him round, 

But still it himg behind him 

Other Worlds 

Tn the evening the planet Venus 
^ is low’ in the west; Saturn 
and Uranus a.re 
in the south¬ 
west; and Jupi¬ 
ter is high in 
the south. In 
the morning 
Mars, is in the 
south-east. The 
picture shows 
the Moon as it may be seen at 
9 o’clock on Wednesday evening, 
March 10. 



M other Jacko,, who wasL having.a tea-party, was talking to her friends 
in the parlour, waiting for the kettle to bpil. Suddenly the door 
burst open, and in came someone in cap and apron, carrying a tray complete 
with teapot and a large plate of cakes. A new maid? ’’cried the guests. 
Mother Jacko threw up her hands. “I’m afraid,” she'said, “It’s Jacko.” 


Extra 

"0^1 Daddie! I’m so happy. 

I’ve taken your watch to 
pieces and put it together again; 
and there are enough pieces over 
to make another watch for me.” 

UNSYMPATHETIC 

^HERE once was a stiff-necked 
giraffe 

Who^' throat was bound up v/ith 
a' staff; * , 

But he said, ’twixt his cries, 

“ If their necks were iny size 
They wouldn’t just stand there 
and laugh.” 


Safetj^ First 

T ITTLE Miss Muffet, instead of 
• a tuffet, . 

Sat on a kerb one day; 

Along came a lorry, and now she 
is sorry, . . 

Her feet having got in the way. 

LAST WEEk’S ANSWERS 
Family 

' There were two 
girls ' and two boys 
with their father and 
mother and their 
mother's father and 
mother. , 
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The Best of All Doctors 


^JHhe best of all the pill-box crew, 
Since ever time began, 

Are the doctors who have most 
to do 

With the health of a hearty man. 

'And so I count them up again. 
And praise them as I can; 
There’s Dr Diet and Dr Quiet 
And Dr Merryman. 

There’s Dr.Diet, he tries my 
tongue.... 

!‘I know'you well,” says he; 


“Your stomach is'poor, and your 
liver is sprung;' 

We must make your food agree.” 
And Dr Quiet, he feels my ^^rist, 
And he gravely shakes his head. 
“Nov/, now, dear sir, I must insist 
That you,go at ten to bed.” 

But Dr Merriman for me, 

Of all the pill-box crew! 

For he smiles and says, as he 
takes his fee, 

“Laugh on, whatever you do!” . 



Mother! Child’s Best Laxative 
‘California Syrup of Figs’ 

When your child is constipated, | Children love its delicious taste. 


bilious, has colic or diarrhoea, a tea 
spoonful of ' ‘ California Syrup of 
Figs ' brand laxative sweetens the 
stomaeh and ■ promptly^ cleans the 
bowels of poisons, souring food and 
waste. Never cramps or overacts. 


Ask for ‘ California Syrup of 
Figs,* which has full directions for 
infants in arms, and for children 
of all ages. Obtainable everywhere; 
Is. 4d. and 2s. 6d. Mother, you 
must say * CALIFORNIA.' 


ABSOLUTELY FREE! 


vill give you •’-absolutely free"-*-the very attractive stamp which the 
Free Dutch Government in London have just 
issued (February 1st, 1943) for the Dutch West 
Indies Islands of Curacao. This extremely hand¬ 
some stamp'is in two colours and shows the Dutch 
Flag flying over the old Fort at Saint Eustatius. 
Three old cannon can be seen in the foreground of 
the stamp, while inset-is a portrait of Her Royal 
Highness Queen Wilheimina of the Netherlands 
(Holland), who Is now in London. The Dutch 
Goverofnent have told us that no more stamps will 
be available when present supplies are exhausted. 
This very interesting and historical issue should be 
in every collection. It will increase the value and 
interest of any collection, and you can get this 
stamp from us Absolutely Free by asking-to see 
one of our Approval Selections. Also you must send 
us 3d. in stamps to cover cost of our postages. Only 
one of these Gifes'ean be sent free to each applicant. 
_ , ' Write now to : 

WINDSOR STAMP CO. (Dept. C N), UCKFIELD, SUSSEX 



The Children’s Newspaper is printed in England and published every Tuesday by the IToprietors, The Ariiaigamated Press, Ltd, The Eleetway House, Farringdon Strc‘et, London, EC 4. Editorial Otficos: John Carpenter House, 
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